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were  suitable.  Scarcely  a  family 
has  come  down  to  cur  knowledge 
that  could  not  in  one  generation 
enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  di- 
vorces within  its  own  contracted 
circle.  Every  man  had  married  a 
series  of  wives ;  every  woman  a  se- 
ries of  husbands.  Even  in  the  palace 
of  Augustus,  who  wished  to  be  view- 
ed as  an  exemplar  or  ideal  model 
of  domestic  purity,  every  principal 
member  of  his  family  was  tainted  in 
that  way ;  himself  in  a  manner  and 
a  degree  infamous  even  at  that  time.* 
For  the  first  400  years  of  Rome,  not 
one  divorce  had  been  granted  or 
asked,  although  the  statute  which 
allowed  of  this  indulgence  had  al- 
ways been  in  force.  But  in  the  age 
succeeding  to  the  civil  wars  men 
and  women  "  married,"  says  one  au- 
thor, "  with  a  view  to  divorce,  and 
divorced  in  order  to  marry.  Many 
of  these  changes  happened  within 
the  year,  especially  if  the  lady  had 
a  larffe  fortune,  which  always  went 
with  ner,  and  procured  her  choice  of 
transient  husbands."  And,  '^  can  one 
imagine,"  asks  the  same  writer, 
**  that  the  fair  one,  who  changed  her 
husband  every  quarter,  strictly  kept 
her  matrimonial  faith  all  the  three 


months  ?"  Thus  the  very  fountain 
of  all  the  "  household  charities"  and 
household  virtues  was  polluted.  And 
after  that  we  need  little  wonder  at 
the  assassinations,  poisonings,  and  for- 
cing of  wills,  which  then  laid  waste 
tne  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 

2.  A  second  source  of  the  univer- 
sal depravity  was  the  growing  in- 
efficacy  of  the  public  religion ;  and 
this  arose  from  its  disproportion  and 
inadequacy  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vances of  the  nation.  Religion^  in 
its  very  etymology,  has  been  held  to 
imply  a  religatio,  that  is,  a  reiterated 
or  secondary  obligation  of  morals ;  a 
sanction  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  conscience.  Now,  for  a  rude 
and  uncultivated  people,  the  Pagan 
mythology  might  not  be  too  gross  to 
discharge  the  main  functions  of  a 
useful  religion.  So  long  as  the  un- 
derstanding could  submit  to  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Pagan  creed,  so  long  it 
was  possible  that  the  hopes  and  fears 
built  upon  that  creed  might  be  prac- 
tically efficient  on  men's  lives  and 
intentions.  But  when  the  founda- 
tion gave  way,  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  necessity  fell  to  the  ground. 
Those  who  were  obliged  to  reject 
the  ridiculous  legends  which  invested 


those  who  had  bestowed  upon  them  their  freedom.  In  a  case,  then,  where  an  extensive 
practice  of  this  kind  was  exposed  to  Augustus,  and  publicly  reproved  by  him,  how 
did  he  proceed  ?  Did  he  reject  the  new-made  citizens  ?  No ;  be  contented  himself 
with  diminishing  the  proportion  originally  destined  for  each,  so  that  the  same  abso- 
lute sum  being  distributed  among  a  number  increased  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
new  inrolments,  of  necessity  the  relative  sum  for  each  separately  was  so  much  less* 
But  this  was  a  remedy  applied  only  to  the  pecuniary  fraud  as  it  would  have  affected 
himself.     The  permanent  mischief  to  the  state  went  unredressed. 

♦  Part  of  the  story  is  well  known,  but  not  the  whole.  Tiberius  Nero,  a  J)ro- 
mising  young  nobleman,  had  recently  married  a  very  splendid  beauty.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  at  the  marriage  of  Octavia  (sister  to  Augustus)  with  Mark  Anthony,  he 
allowed  his  young  wife,  then  about  eighteen,  to  attend  upon  the  bride.  Augustus 
was  deeply  and  suddenly  fascinated  by  her  charms,  and  without  further  scruple  sent 
a  message  to  Nero — intimating  that  he  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  would  thank 
him  to  resign  her.  The  other,  thinking  ic  vain,  in  those  days  of  lawless  proscrip- 
tion, to  contest  a  point  of  this  nature  with  one  who  commanded  twelve  legion^, 
obeyed  the  requisition.  Upon  some  motive,  now  unknown,  he  was  persuaded  even 
to  d^rade  himself  farther ;  for  he  actually  officiated  at  the  marriage  in  character  of 
father,  and  gave  away  the  young  beauty  to  his  rival,  although  at  that  time  six  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy  by  himself.  These  humiliating  concessions  were  extorted 
ifrom  him,  and  yielded  (probably  at  the  instigation  of  friends)  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
In  the  sequel  they  had  the  very  opposite  result ;  for  he  died  soon  after,  and  it  is 
reasonably  supposed  of  grief  and  mortification.  At  the  marriage-feast,  an  JncidenC 
occurred  which  threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion  :  A  little  boy,  roving  from 
couch  to  couch  among  the  guests,  came  at  length  to  that  in  which  Livia  (the  bride) 
was  lying  by  the  side  of  Augustus,  on  which  he  cried  out  aloud,— 2"  Lady,  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  You  are  mistaken — this  is  not  your  husband — he  is  there,"  (points 
iDgtO'Tiberius,)  "  go,  go — ^rise,  lady,  and  recline  beside  him,** 
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The  people  of  England  are  attach- 
ed to  liberty.  They  are  made  for  it. 
They  have  by  nature  a  gravity  of 
mind  which  tends  to  save  them  from 
political  rashness.  They  have  a  man- 
liness which  repels  dishonourable 
submission  to  force.  Thus,  superior 
by  their  original  temperament,  alike 
to  the  extravagances  of  democracy, 
and  to  the  oppressions  of  despotism, 
they  alone,  oi  all  European  nations, 
have  been  qualified  to  build  up  that 
last  and  noblest  labour  of  utility  and 
virtue,  a  free  Constitution. 

Yet  while  nations  are  composed 
of  men,  they  must  be  liable  to  error. 
The  vast  and  fluctuating  varieties  of 
human  opinion  must  exhibit  those 
currents  and  chan&;es  which  defy  or 
astonish  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
New  and  untried  hazards  must  per- 
plex their  political  fortitude,  strong 
temptations  to  hasty  aggrandizement, 
or  rash  terrors  of  public  loss,  must 
overbalance  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  state ;  and  England,  with  all 
her  experience,  vigour,  and  virtue, 
must  take  her  share  in  those  contin- 
gencies which  compel  nations  to  re- 
vert to  first  principles,  and  refresh 
their  declining  years  by  draughts 
from  the  original  fountains  of  their 
fame.  It  is  for  such  purposes  that 
the  lover  of  his  country  should  value 
history.  For  he  sees  in  it  not  a  mere 
museum  of  the  eccentricities  and 
adventuf es  of  nations,  it  ofiers  more 
than  an  indulgence  to  mere  curi- 
osity. It  opens  the  door  of  that 
great  repository  of  the  faults  and 
frailties,  of  the  greatness  and  power, 
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of  ages  which  have  now  gone  down 
to  the  grave,  not  to  gaze  on  them  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  past»  but  as 
opulent  and  true  instructors  of  the 
present.  He  sees  in  their  configura- 
tion the  secrets  of  the  living  frame, 
the  sources  of  actual  public  strength, 
the  organs  of  national  renown,  the 
muscular  energy,^  the  fine  impulses 
which  give  activity  and  force  to  the 
whole  animated  system.  But  the 
most  effectual  portion  of  history  is 
that  which  gives  down  great  men  to 
the  future  ;  for  it  furnishes  the  mind 
of  the  rising  generation  with  a  model 
on  which  it  can  shape  itself  at  once. 
The  embodied  virtue  of  the  cham- 
pion of  truth  and  freedom  stands 
before  it ;  die  progress  of  genius  and 
learning,  of  generous  ambition  and 
faithful  principle,  is  displayed  to  the 
eye  in  all  its  successions.  There  is 
nothing  ideal,  nothing  to  be  made  up 
by  fancy,  or  left  to  chance.  The 
standard  of  excellence  is  palpable  to 
the  touch;  and  men  can  scarcely 
look  upon  this  illustrious  evidence 
of  human  capabilities  without  uncon- 
sciously emulating  its  labours  or  sha- 
ring its  suptriority. 

In  giving  a  rapid  view  of  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  Burke,  we  are  less 
anxious  to  render  the  due  tribute  to 
his  ability  than  to  his  principles. 
His  genius  has  long  gained  for  itself 
the  highest  prize  of  fame.  In  an 
age  eminent  for  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, Burke  vindicated  to  himself 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  Owing 
nothing  of  his  elevation  to  birth, 
opulence,  or  ofificial  rank,  herequir- 
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let  crazed:  she  is  repulsed,  she  is  forsa-  our  heresy  of  1818;  and  have  8W0m 

ken,  she  is  outraged,  where  she  had  be~  by  the  book  to  be  orthodox, 

stowed  her  young  heart,  with  all  its  hopes  We   have  looked   on  Ophelia   as 

and  wishes  ;  her  father  is  slaiu  by  the  Qod  made  her,  let  US  see  her  as  she 

hand  of  her  lover,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  a  ^as  made  by  Hamlet — 

paroxysm  of  insanity ;  she  is  entangled  «  Dj^.^ed  from  herself  and   her   fair 

inextricably  in  a  web  of  horrors  which  . 

she  cannot  even  comprehend,  and  the  re-  J     S          • 

suit  seems  inevitable."  She  had    seemed   formerly  in    the 

-   -    ,,          ,,,        -      .       _-  court,  "in  her  loveliness  and  purl- 

Ophehawould  have  forgiven  Ham-  ty,  like  a  seraph  that  had  wandered 

let  every  thing,  but  it  seems  she  had  ^^^  ^f  bounds,  and  yet  breathed  on 

nothingto  forgive.    Therefore  at  the  earth  the  air  of  paradise."    Behold 

Play  we  can  imagme  her  again  hap-  ^g^.  ^^^  \ 

py,  since  Hamlet  seems  to  his  sweet 

"  Queen, 1  will  not  speak  with  her. 


senses  restored. 

*^  Hamlet.  Lady!  Shall  I  lie  in  your  lap? 

{Lying  down  at  Ophelia's ^ec^) 
Ophelia,   No,  my  lord. 
Hamlet,   I  mean  my  head  upon  your 

lap. 
Ophelia,  Aye,  my  lord." 

We  must  not  find  fault  with  Ham- 
let's wit  throughout  this  scene,  for 
though  Ophelia  could  not  choose  but 
wonder,  yet  she  was  not  critical  ou 
what  she  did  not  more  than  half-un- 
derstand; and  though  her  Hamlet 
might  seem  to  her  to  speak  strangely, 


Hor,   She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  dis- 
tract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen,  What  would  she  have? 

Hor,  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ; 
says,  she  hears. 
There's  tricks  i'the  world  ;  and  hems,  and 

beats  her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things 

in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is 

nothing, 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it. 


he  was  not  the  Hamlet  who  frighten-     And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own 


ed  her  when  "  sewing  in  her  closet," 
the  Hamlet  for  whom  she  cried,  "  O 
woe  is  me !"  in  the  room  in  the  castle. 
Half-glad  and  half-sad  was  she  now 
to  be  able  to  say,  "  You  are  merry, 
my  lord." 

After  that  night  we  see  Ophelia 
in  her  right  wits  never  again.     It 


thoughts ; 

Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  ges- 
tures, yield  them. 

Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might 
be  thought, 

Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhap- 
pily. 
Queen.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken 
with  ;  for  she  may  strew 


was  well  for  Hamlet  that  the  slayer     dangerous    'conjectures    in    iU-breedlng 
of  her  father  saw  her  not  in  the  state  minds : 

to  which  that   slaughter,  and  other     Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Horatio. 

causes  connected  with  him,  had  re-  To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
duced  her ;  for  surely  he  had  then  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great 
been  more  dismally  deranged  by 
such  image,  than  even  by  his  father^s 
ghost.  TAa^,  revisiting  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  made  night  hideous; 
this  would  indeed  have  darkened  the 
sunlight,  or  rather  made  the  ceru- 
lean vault  of  Heaven  lurid  as  the  dun 
cope  of  Hell.  Would  he  then,  to 
use  the  palliating  language  of  Mrs 
Jamevson,  **  have  ranked  his  love  for 
Ophelia  among  those  trivial  fond  re^ 
cords  which  he  has  deeply  sworn  to 
erase  from  his  heart  and  brain  ?" 
Alas !  methinks  to  drive  one's  young 
true  love  mad  by  wild  words  and 
rash  deeds,  though  not  so  wicked, 
was  more  lamentable  than  to  pour 
the  juice  of  cursed  hellebore  from 
a  phial  into  the  ear  of  an  old  sleep- 
ing king !  But  we  are  relapsing  into  O,  ho ! 
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amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio  with  Ophelia. 
Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty 

of  Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
Oph.  How  should  I  your  true  love 

know 

From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  his  sandal  shoon.     [Singing, 
Queen.   Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports 

this  song  ? 
Oph,   Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,     [Sings, 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass  green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 


2d 
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but  if  you  don't  let  me  in,  I  shall  be 
lodged  in  jail  before  five  minutes  be 
over.' 

"  *  I  can't  help  that,  young  roan/ 
said  she ;  *  but  where  are  ye  from, 
darling  ?' 

"  *  Hush! — I  am  run  from  the 
Guava,  now  lying  at  the  Cove.' 

"  *  Ob,'  said  my  beauty,  *  come  in ;' 
and  she  opened  the  door,  but  still 
kept  it  on  the  chain  in  such  a  way, 
that  although  by  bobbing,  I  creeped 
and  slid  in  beneath  it,  yet  a  common- 
sized  man  could  not  possibly  have 
squeezed  himself  through.  The  in- 
stant I  entered,  the  door  was  once 
more  banged  to,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment I  was  ushered  into  the  kitchen, 
a  room  about  fourteen  feet  square, 
with  a  well- sanded  floor,  a  huge 
dresser  on  one  side,  and  over  against 
it  a  respectable  shew  of  pewter  dishes 
in  racks  against  the  wall.  There  was 
a  long  stripe  of  a  deal  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room — but  no  table- 
cloth— ^at  the  bottom  of  which  sat  a 
large,  bloated,  brandy,  or  rather 
whisky-faced  savage,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  great-coat  of  the  hodden 
grey  worn  by  the  Irish  peasantry, 
dirty  swandown  vest,  and  greasy 
corduroy  breeches,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  well-patched  shoes ;  he  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe.  Around  the 
table  sat  about  a  dozen  seamen,  from 
whose  wet  jackets  and  trowsers  the 
heat  of  the  blazing  fire,  that  roared 
up  the  chimney,  sent  up  a  smoky 
steam  that  cast  a  halo  round  the 
lamp,''^vhich  stank  abominably  of 
coarse  whale  oil,  and  depending  from 
the  roof,  hung  down  within  two  feet 
of  the  table.  They  were,  generally 
speaking,  hard  weatherbeaten-look- 
inff  men,  and  the  greater  proportion 
half,  or  more  than  half  drunk.  When 
I  entered,  I  walked  up  to  the  land- 
lord. 

**  *  Yo  ho,  my  young  un,  whence 
and  whither  bound,  my  hearty  ?' 

"  *  The  first  don't  signify  much  to 
you,*  said  I,  '  seeing  1  have  where- 
withal in  the  locker  to  pay  my  shot; 
and  as  to  the  second,  of  that  here- 
after; so,  old  boy,  let's  have  some 
grog,  and  then  say  if  you  can  ship 
me  with  one  of  them  colliers  that  are 
lying  alongside  the  quay  ?' 

"  *  My  eye,  what  a  Jot  of  brass  that 
small  chap  has !'  grumbled  mine  host. 
*  Why,  my  lad,  we  shall  see  to-mor- 
row morning;  but  you  gammons  so 


bad  about  the  rhino,  that  we  must 
prove  you  a  bit;  so,  Kate,  my  deari 
— to  the  pretty  girl  who  had  let  me 
in — '  score  a  pint  of  rum  against 
Why,  what  is  your  name  ?' 

"  *  What's  that  to  you  ?'  rejoined  I, 
'  let's  have  the  drink,  and  don't  doubt 
but  the  shiners  shall  be  forthcoming.' 

"  *  Hurrah!'  shouted  the  party, most 
of  them  now  very  tipsy.  1:50  the  rum 
was  produced  forthwith,  and  as  I 
lighted  a  pipe  and  filled  a  glass  of 
swizzle,  I  struck  in,  '  Messmates,  I 
hope,  you  have  all  shipped  ?' 

"  *  No,  we  han't,'  said  some  of 
them. 

"  *  Nor  shall  we  be  in  any  hurry, 
boy,'  said  others. 

*''Do  as  you  please,  but  I  shall, 
as  soon  as  I  can,  I  know ;  and  I  re- 
commend all  of  you  making  your- 
selves scarce  to-night,  and  keeping 
a  bright  look-out.' 

«  *  Why,  boy,  why  ?' 

"  '  Simply  because  I  have  just 
escaped  a  press-gang,  by  bracing 
sharp  up  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  shoving  into  this  dark  alley  here.' 

"  This  called  forth  another  volley 
of  oaths  and  unsavoury  exclamations, 
and  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and 
packing  up  of  bundles,  and  settling 
of  reckonings. 

"  *  Where,'  said  one  of  the  seamen, 
*  where  do  you  go  to,  my  lad  ?' 

"  *  Why,  if  I  can't  get  shipped  to- 
night, I  shall  trundle  down  to  Cove 
immediately,  so  as  to  cross  at  Pas- 
sage before  daylight,  and  take  my 
chance  of  shipping  with  some  of  the 
outward-bound  that  are  to  sail,  if  the 
wind  holds,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  is  to  be  no  pressing  when 
blue  Peter  flies  at  the  fore — and  that 
was  hoisted  this  afternoon,  I  know, 
and  the  foretopsail  will  be  loose  to- 
morrow.' 

"  *  D— -n  my  wig,  but  the  small 
chap  is  right,'  roared  one. 

"  '  I've  a  bloody  great  mind  to  go 
down  with  him,'  stuttered  another, 
after  several  unavailing  attempts  to 
weigh  from  the  bench,  where  he  had 
brought  himself  to  anchor. 

"  *  Hurrah !'  yelled  a  third,  as  he 
hugged  me,  and  nearly  sufibcated  me 
with  his  maudling  caresses,  *  I  trun- 
dles wid  you  too,  my  darling,  by  the 
piper.'- 

**  *  Have  with  you,  boy — have  with 
you,'  shouted  half-a-dozen  other 
voices,  while  each  stuck  his  oaken 
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into  a  heap  of  combustibles,  still  keeping  his  seat  upon  the  chest  of  poif'- 
der.    It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  httle  fort,  and  all  whom  it  contain- 
ed»  were  blown  to  atoms.    And  with  respect  to  Samuel  in  particular,  no 
fragment  of  bia  skeleton  could  ever  be  discovered.^    After  this  followed 
as  many  s^eparate  tragedies  as  there  were  separate  parties  of  Suliotes ;  when 
all  hope  and  all  retreat  were  clearly  cut  off,  then  the  women  led  tlie  great 
scene  of  self-immolation,  by  throwing  their  children  headlong  from  the 
summit  of  precipices;  which  done,  they  and  their  husbands,  tjiielr  fathers 
and  their  sons,  hand  in  hand,  ran  up  to  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  and 
followed  those  whom  they  had  sent  before.  In  other  situations,  where  there 
was  a  possibility  of  fighting  with  effect,  they  made  a  long  and  bloody  resist- 
ance, until  the  Turkisn  cavalry,  finding  an  opening  for  their  operations,  made 
all  further  union  impossible ;  upon  which  they  Sil  plunged  into  the  nearest 
river,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  mer- 
ciful waters.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  which  no- 
minally secured  to  tliem  peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  and  pater- 
nal treatment  from  the  perfidious  Facha,  none  remained  to  claim  his  pro- 
mises or  to  experience  bis  abominable  cruelties.  In  their  native  mountains 
of  Epirus,  the  name  of  Suliote  was  now  blotted  from  the  books  of  life,  and 
was  heard  no  more  in  those  wild  silvan  haunts  where  once  it  had  filled  every 
eclio  with  the  breath  of  panic  to  the  quailing  hearts  of  the  Moslems.  In  the 
most  '*  palmy*^  days  of  Suli,  she  never  had  counted  more  than  2500  fighting 
men ;  and  of  these  no  considerable  body  escaped,  excepting  the  corps  who 
hastily  fought  their  way  to  Parga.  From  that  city  they  gradually  transport- 
ed themselves  to  Corfu,  then  occupied  by  the  Russians.  Into  the  service  of 
the  Russian  Czar,  as  the  sole  means  left  to  a  perishing  corps  of  soldiers  for 
earning  daily  bread,  they  naturally  entered ;  and  when  Corfu  afterwards 
passed  from  Russian  to  English  masters,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  for 
the  same  urgent  purposes  they  should  enter  the  military  service  of  Eng- 
land.   In  that  service  they  received  the  usual  honourable  treatment,  and 
such  attention  as  circumstances  would  allow  to  their  national  habits  and 
prejudices.  They  were  placed  also,  we  believe,  under  the  popular  command 
of  Sir  R.  Church,  who,  though  unfortunate  as  a  supreme  leader,  made  him- 
self beloved  in  a  lower  station  by  all  the  foreigners  under  his  authority. 
These  Suliotes  have  since  then  returned  to  Epirus  and  to  Greece,  the  peace 
of  16 15  having  perhaps  dissolved  their  connexion  with  England,  and  they 
wore  even  persuadea  to  enter  the  service  of  their  arch-enemy,  Ali  Pacha. 
Since  his  death,  tlieir  dimiuished  numbers,  and  the  altered  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  should  naturally  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  their  poli- 
tical importance.    Yet  we  find  them  in  1832  still  attracting  (or  rather  con- 
centrating) the  wrath  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  made  the  object  of  a  separate 
war,  and  valued  (as  in  all  former  cases)  on  the  footing  of  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent nation.    On  the  winding  up  of  this  wai*,  we  find  part  of  them  at 
least  an  object  ofindulgent  solicitude  to  the  British  government,  and  under 
their  protection  transferred  to  Cephalonia.  Yet  again,  others  of  their  scanty 
clan  meet  us  at  different  points  of  the  war  in  Greece ;  especially  at  the  first 
decisive  acUon  withlbrabim,  when,  in  the  rescue  of  Costa,  Botaaris,  every 
Suliote.  of  his  blood  perished  on  the  spot ;  and  again,  in  Uie  fatal  battle  of 
Atbensb  (May  6,  1627,)  Mr  Gordon  assviresua  that  '*  inmost  all  the  Suliotes 
were  exterminated.'*    We  understand  him  to  speak:  jnot  generally  of  the 
Suliotes,  as  of  the  tQtal  clan  who  bear  that  name,  but  of  those  4»n]y  who 
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THE  PARENT  OAK. 

The  Oak  of  Old  Endand  for  ages  had  stood. 
The  Parent  and  Pride  of  the  far-spreading  wood. 
And  it  waved  in  its  glory  o'er  com  field  and  glade. 
And  our  forefathers liappy  sat  under  the  shade. 

O !  the  old  Parent  Oak  was  a  Monarch  to  see. 
The  hand  of  good  Alfred  it  planted  the  tree, 
And  the  best  and  the  bravest,  the  warrior  and  sage. 
Were  the  JPriests  of  its  glory  in  youth  and  in  age. 

And  once,  when  the  storm  of  wild  anarchy  spread. 
And  the  blood  of  a  king  and  the  loyal  was  shed. 
In  its  sheltering  branches  a  Monarch  it  bore. 
And  our  fathers  they  hallow'd  and  loved  it  the  more. 

O  the  old  Parent  Oak !  from  its  branches  it  flung 
Its  acorns  around,  whence  a  progeny  sprung. 
That  took  root  in  the  soil  Heaven  bless'd  with  its  dew. 
And  forests  of  freedom  in  vigour  upgrew. 

And  they  bore  on  the  ocean  full  bravely  their  might, 
And  their  stout  hearts  of  oak  braved  the  storm  and  the  fight. 
And  the  halls  of  Old  England's  dominion  uprear'd. 
Where  Liberty  spoke,  and  where  Law  was  revered. 

In  arches  of  triumph  the  branches  were  spread. 
Where  Religion  might  hallow  the  living  and  dead— 
And  the  blessing-taught  people  long  cherished  with  awe. 
The  structures  of  peace,  and  of  learning,  and  law. 

O !  the  old  Parent  Oak,  as  the  forests  upgrew. 
Was  fresh  in  its  age,  and  rejoiced  in  the  view ; 
And  lifted  its  head,  in  its  power  and  its  pride. 
And  shook  the  wild  storms  from  its  branches  aside. 

O !  who  would  have  tliought  that  a  change  would  come  o'er 
The  heart  of  a  people,  to  reverence  no  more 
The  Oak  of  Old  England, — to  deem  themselves  wise. 
When  all  that  their  fathers  most  lov'd  they  despise ! 

Once  more  the  mad  tempest  of  anarchy  pour'd 
Its  wrath  o'er  the  earth,  as  in  thunders  it  roar'd ; 
And  the  demons  of  hell  were  let  loose  in  the  storm. 
And  howl'd  out  their  watchword  of  mischief, "  Reform.'* 

The  hurricane  bellow'd,  the  lightnings  shot  round. 
And  far  forests  blazed,  or  lay  low  on  the  ground : 
And  the  storm  demons  yell'd  in  their  fury,  and  pass'd. 
But  the  Oak  of  Old  England  stood  firm  in  the  blast. 

Then  rebels  and  regicides  stood  round  the  tree. 
And  its  proud  top  unscathed  they  rejoiced  not  to  see. 
And  they  niggardly  envied  the  cost  and  the  care. 
To  preserve  it  uninjured — and  hoped  it  was  bare. 
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